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SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 


HE specific objectives of public aid policy should be: 
1. Increasing emphasis upon policies aiming at the prevention of 
economic insecurity through a fuller utilization of our productive 
resources, including labor, and by more comprehensive measures to improve 
the health of our people. 

2. Government provision of work for all adults who are willing and able 
to work, if private industry is unable to provide employment. 

3. Appropriate measures to equip young persons beyond the compulsory 
school-attendance age for assuming the full responsibilities of citizenship. 

4. Assurance of basic minimum security through social insurance, so 
far as possible. 

5. Establishment of a comprehensive underpinning general public- 
assistance system providing aid on the basis of need, to complete the frame- 
work of protection against economic insecurity. 

6. Expansion of social services which are essential for the health, wel- 
fare, and efficiency of the whole population; this expansion should be as 
wide and as rapid as possible. 











Quoted from National Resources Planning Board report 
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EDITORIALS 





FRED HOEHLER RESIGNS 


T THE recent meeting of the Board of 
A Directors of the Association, the 
Board faced the difficult task of act- 
ing on the resignation of Fred Hoehler as 
Director of the Association. Because of his 
imminent return to Europe, where he will 
serve as Director of the London office of the 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Operations, and because of his own in- 
sistence that the Association have the serv- 
ices of a full-time, resident director, the 
Board regretfully accepted his resignation. 
In doing so, the Board sought to express, 
through both a formal resolution and in- 
formal comments, its deep appreciation of 
Fred’s contribution of tireless devotion, ex- 
ceptional leadership, and constant inspira- 
tion not only to the Association, but to the 
entire field of public welfare administra- 
tion. His unswerving concern has been for 
the welfare of people who are in need of 
assistance and service. The members of 
the Association can balance against their 
regretful acceptance of his resignation the 
heartening thought that his concern for 
people will be a basic part of the leader- 
ship he will give to an international public 
welfare program. 

Fortunately, the Association finds in its 
new Director, Howard L. Russell, an excep- 
tionally able administrator. His successful 
experience as Secretary of Public Assist- 
ance in Pennsylvania and, more recently, 
as Acting Director of the Association as- 
sures us that the program is in good hands. 

J. Mitton Patterson, President 
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POSTWAR PLANNING— 
A WORKING DEFINITION 


means to most people the devising of a 

set of arrangements under which, after 
the war, the world will be free of interna- 
tional war, at least on a large scale; will 
enjoy the political, intellectual, and religious 
freedoms that we associate with the Bill 
of Rights and the Atlantic Charter; and 
will enjoy greater material comfort, in- 
cluding security in that comfort, than it 
has ever known before. 

Social workers, like members of every 
other profession and members of no pro- 
fession, have a great personal stake in 
plans for such a postwar world. They are 
as free as any one else to advocate and 
work for the kind of world they want. But 
when, in doing so, they assume to draw on 
their professional training and experience, 
I should like to suggest the wisdom of re- 
stricting their participation to those por- 
tions of the planning to which they can 
make a professional, and hopefully, a sci- 
entific contribution. Let me illustrate. 

A recent publication of the Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace lists 
and discusses some of the issues that must 
be dealt with in preparing and executing 
postwar plans. Included are such matters 
as the establishment of political order, the 
setting up of military occupation, free 
choice by each people of its forms of gov- 
ernment, the institution of permanent na- 
tional governments, the problem of war 
criminals, disarmament, creation of essen- 


Ee phrase postwar planning probably 
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tial econome agencies and instruments of 
education, and a permanent world order. 

Here are eight or ten major headings, 
each one standing for far-reaching and mo- 
mentous developments. I see little call for 
social workers to become deeply involved 
in drawing the plans to implement any of 
them. Social workers and public welfare 
administrators will be needed in connection 
with some of them; but it is not in these 
fields, as I see it, that the primary contribu- 
tion of social workers will be made. And in 
the interest of economy and efficiency, and 
of clear thinking as well, I suggest that 
we give our attention to the areas in which 
we can make our primary contribution. 

There are plenty of ways in which that 
can be done. In any conceivable postwar 
world relief will have to be administered on 
a large scale. Food—not merely its mass 
production and mass distribution but educa- 
tion as to proper diet—will be a vital part 
of any relief program. Medical and nurs- 
ing care will be mandatory over huge areas. 
Health education will be indispensable. 
Problems created by millions of refugees 
and other migrants will call for solution. 
Immigration into this country will again be 
a lively issue. Housing will be to the fore 
as never in modern history. Employment 
problems may well dwarf any of the issues 
mentioned above. And surrounding and 
conditioning all these vital questions will 
be such a flaming interest in social security 
as we now can hardly conceive. 

In short, we know that the lives of mil- 
lions of people will be wrecked—and, 
where not wrecked, bruised—beyond the 
capacity of our worst nightmares to picture. 
These people must be helped to help them- 
selves. Do these words have a familiar 
sound? If there was ever a clearer call 
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to social workers I should like to hear it. 

But I suggest that there may be some 
value in our adoption of a self-denying 
ordinance, and rather conspicuously re- 
fraining from assuming that because we 
deal professionally with people in trouble 
we know all there is to know about every- 
thing required to help people on a global 
scale to get out of the trouble they are in 
and stay out of trouble forever. I think 
we can do a grievous disservice to our own 
cause unless we try with some care to draw 
lines within which we can, and without 
which we cannot—or at least should not— 
claim a special right to speak. 

When specialists stand together within 
the recognized limits of their specialty, a 
formidable body of expert opinion can be 
mobilized. A solid body of expert opinion, 
either in favor of sound proposals or in 
opposition to bad proposals, is hard to 
ignore, hard to refute, and hard to prevent 
from being effective. The solid and unani- 
mous recommendations of social workers 
will have effect, but our recommendations 
are not apt to be solid and unanimous un- 
less we stay within the limits that we know 
are ours. 

Moreover, we would do well to remem- 
ber that social work in its own right has an 
importance that we tamper with or adul- 
terate at our peril. In a democracy the 
basis of the social services is the concept 
of the individual human being as the source 
of all value. If we can inject the blood 
plasma of that philosophy into the arteries 
of the postwar world, we shall help to 
dignify and elevate the postwar way of life 
beyond the ability of any of us to estimate. 

Rosert P. LANE 


Executive Director 


Welfare Council of New York City 
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ARMY EMERGENCY RELIEF—WHAT IT [5— 
WHAT IT UUES—WHUM IT SERVES 


by CAPTAIN CHARLES K. HORWITZ, AGD* 





Wuy Army Emercency Re.ier Was 
ORGANIZED 

HEN the President recommended, and 
W tte Congress approved, the creation 

of the new Army of the United States, 
the scope and size of which this country 
has never known before, high-ranking War 
Department officials set about studying 
what effect this “order” would have on the 
life of the average American family. At 
the close of 1942, we had an Army of more 
than five million men, a number which al- 
ready exceeds the total who served us in 
the first World War. We are continuing 
to augment this Army at the rate of 250,000 
men a month. 

The “draft” has had profound repercus- 
sions on our national existence. Families 
must now become adjusted to physical dis- 
ruption, to material and social depriva- 
tions, and to intensified emotional strains. 
Today, when we speak of morale, we mean 
not only the well-being of our armed forces, 
but the security and happiness of the loved 
ones they have left behind. This thing 
we call Democracy is much more than a 
form of government; it’s a pattern of life 
and of human relationship. It is for hearth 
and home that men are fighting and laying 
down their lives. 

Recognizing that family morale is the 





*Captain Horwitz is on leave from the New York City 
Department of Welfare, where he has served as Re- 
gional Director and Administrator since 1934. He is 
now assigned to Army Emergency Relief Headquarters, 
Second Service Command, New York City. 
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basis of all morale—that it’s preservation 
of the family which makes it possible for 
men to face danger—Army Emergency Re- 
lief was organized a year ago by direction 
of the Secretary of War to help Army per- 
sonnel and their dependents weather these 
troublesome times. It’s a new venture in 
American military annals, created to meet 
the needs and the problems of a Peoples’ 
Army. Army Emergency Relief is an in- 
tegral part of the War Department, and is 
administered as an Army activity. Its job 
is to free soldiers from worry over their 
personal affairs, thus enabling them to de- 
vote their full energy and attention to win- 
ning the war. This principle is in keeping 
with Army tradition. 

Army Emergency Relief is not philan- 
thropic. It’s the Army’s way of caring for 
its own. Anticipating that in the very na- 
ture of things there would be an enormous 
need for temporary financial assistance 
which in normal times has been adequately 
handled by existing social agencies, Army 
Emergency Relief was established to assure 
our fighting men on our far-flung battle- 
fields that their loved ones at home would 
not be in want while they are serving their 
country. Army Emergency Relief is a 
streamlined, quick-acting Army organiza- 
tion, shorn of red tape, equipped to render 
speedy service in a personal way to soldiers 
and their dependents. These people, har- 
assed by the uncertainties and confusion 
of things to come, have found in A.E.R. 
a haven and a friend. 
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Its STRUCTURE AND SCOPE OF OPERATIONS 


—_ Emergency Relief operates under 
a Board of Managers, appointed by 
the President, with the Secretary of War 
as chairman, and the Under Secretary of 
War as president. Headquarters are in the 
War Department in Washington, D. C. 
Major General Irving J. Phillipson is its 
executive director. 

In order to permit the granting of im- 
mediate relief, A.E.R. has been decentral- 
ized. As of December 31, 1942, Army 
Emergency Relief had 456 section offices, 
213 of which are Air Forces installations 
and 243 are operated by the Ground 
Forces. These include A.E.R. departments 
overseas. For a 14-month period as of May 
1, 1943, A.E.R. disbursed for loans and 
assistance $2,897,460. There has been a 
continuing and substantial rise in A.E.R. 
disbursements month after month. 

Funds for initial operations were made 
available by a grant from the American 
Red Cross. Additional revenue has come 
from memberships of men in the Service, 
from contributions, from benefits of various 
kinds, and from entertainment featuring 
military personnel, such as the great stage 
success, “This is the Army.” All cash con- 
tributions received by each Service Com- 
mand are forwarded to the War Depart- 
ment in Washington, D. C., which in turn 
disburses funds to the different Commands 
in accordance with their requirements. 


Wuo Is ELicis_e 


—_ Emergency Relief wants every man 
in the Army and all of his dependents 
to know of its existence and how its facili- 
ties may be used, should an emergency 
arise. It wants this knowledge spread, so 
that the soldier and his dependents will 
know in advance where to turn in the event 
of “trouble” and the need for financial as- 
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sistance. Unit Commanders have been in- 
structed to publicize A.E.R. and its func- 
tions among their men. Radio broadcasts 
and newspaper stories are being used to 
spread this message. In New York City, 
A.E.R. is even using subway, bus, and 
street-car advertising, which has been 
placed at its disposal gratis. Soldiers in 
need of aid may apply to their Command- 
ing Officers. Their dependents can apply 
to the nearest Army camp, to the American 
Red Cross, or direct to A.E.R., War De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. A.E.R. is at 
the disposal of all military personnel, re- 
gardless of rank, grade, branch, or com- 
ponent—and to their dependents regard- 
less of relationship. 

The great bulk of requests for assistance 
have come from dependents, rather than 
from soldiers directly. Each applicant is 
interviewed by an Army officer and receives 
assistance in accordance with the needs of 
the situation. Eligibility is determined by 
relationship or previous financial depen- 
dency on the soldier. Where long-time de- 
pendency is indicated, .A.E.R. grants 
temporary assistance until other relief or- 
ganizations or governmental agencies can 
assume continuing responsibility. 


Wuen Is Assistance GIVEN 


RMY Emergency Relief is concerned 
A with anything which affects the soldier 
or his family. Examples are emergencies 
arising among dependents of casualties, 
between the time when the allotment of pay 
is discontinued and insurance is received, 
cases where pay is expected but not re- 
ceived, cases where the sudden transfer or 
movement of the soldier from camp has 
caused hardship to his dependents, cases 
where induction into the Service tempo- 
rarily disrupts the family budget until the 
allotment and allowance money comes 
through, cases of a secret or confidential 
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nature, cases of an emergency character 
which cannot be handled due to lack of 
facilities, cases which have been referred 
to A.E.R. by the American Red Cross, etc. 


Types or Alp 


SSISTANCE given may be an outright 
A money grant, relief in kind, a loan, or 
much needed service and advice. Relief in 
kind may be in the form of food, shelter, 
fuel, clothing, medical care, or hospitaliza- 
tion. Loans are made without security or 
interest, and are considered to be the moral 
obligation of the borrower. Repayment can 
be in installments. Notwithstanding this 
liberal lending policy, refunds made to date 
would gladden any banker’s heart. 

Assistance is also furnished in securing 
allotments, allowances, arrears of pay, 
death gratuities, pensions, or insurance. 
Dependents are advised of their privileges 
under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Re- 
lief Act of 1942 and of their legal rights 
pertaining to rents, leases, installment pay- 
ments, life insurance premiums, and in- 
come taxes. In short, A.E.R. serves as a 


source of information on Army problems . 


involving a soldier and his dependents. it 
may be consulted in any exigencies from 
births to burials. 


A.E.R. In New York City 


ges most significant work in A.E.R. has 
been done in New York City, where 
responsibility for its administration rests 
with Major General Thomas A. Terry in 
charge of the Second Service Command. 
Here, under the direction of Lieutenant 
Colonel A. G. Rudd and his assistant, Ma- 
jor J. A. Smith, an Army social service 
organization has been evolved, unique in 
the history of Army activities. Its personnel 
consists entirely of limited service men. It 
has become the experimental center and 
training school for all A.E.R. work in the 
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Second Service Command. 


An average of 2,400 applicants are seen 
in the New York City office each week. It 
has a number of departments: Relief Issu- 
ance Section; Allowance and Allotment 
Section, where legal advice is also avail- 
able; Health Consultation Service; Mater- 
nity Advisory Service; Vocational Service. 
A person may receive assistance and ad- 
vice from any or all of them. 

Disbursements of A.E.R. funds were first 
made in New York City in May 1942; and 
through December 1942, the following 
kinds of financial aid have been granted: 





Cash Grants $54,656 covering 3,478 cases 
Relief in Kind 29,875 covering 1,365 cases 
Loans 93,518 covering 2,656 cases 
Total relief dis- — 
bursed $178,049 covering 7,499 cases 


The growth of A.E.R. in the Second Service 
Command is shown by the disbursements of 
$62,504 for relief during a recent single 
month. Total relief given in this area by 
A.E.R. from May 1942 through May 1943 
was $450,004. 

The Allowance and Allotment Section is 
staffed with men who were lawyers in civil- 
ian life. They are thoroughly acquainted 
with the Servicemen’s Dependents Allow- 
ance Act of 1942, with the benefits con- 
ferred upon soldiers and their dependents 
under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Re- 
lief Act of 1942, and are well equipped to 
give advice on all the complicated situa- 
tions arising in connection with applications 
for allowances. 

For an eight-months period from October 
1942 through May 1943, this Section ren- 
dered services as follows: 

14,722 people were given information 
relative to allotment applications 
already filed. 

16,794 people phoned re allowance and 
allotment questions. 

3,934 people were helped with their 
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applications for Family Allow- 
ances and change of status. 
3,043 people were helped in filling out 
their dependency affidavits. 
3,488 people were given legal advice 
on various problems. 
589 people were advised on miscel- 
laneous matters. 
Grand total 42,570—an average of more 
than 5,321 people a month. 

In March, the actual count recorded in 
the Allowance and Allotment Section was 
7,610. 

The Vocational Service has in its short 
span of life registered some 6,193 depend- 
ents of soldiers for jobs. Work was found 
for 1,500 women alone. These people, 
wives, sisters, and even mothers of men in 
the Service, many of whom have never 
worked before, are now being helped to 
assume their new role as breadwinners. 

A Health Consultation Service which re- 
cently got under way, has interviewed and 
advised 2,138 dependents of soldiers, and 
has provided visiting nurse service for 446 
families. 

The Maternity Advisory Service, another 
new feature, has seen 2,002 prospective 
mothers arranging for pre-natal care and 
hospitalization. In April alone they in- 
terviewed 517 women. This same group 
also provided layettes, in addition to baby 
carriages, cribs, and toys. 

The Vocational Service, Health Con- 
sultation Service, and Maternity Advisory 
Service in New York City have been staffed 
by a group of prominent women, under the 
able chairmanship of Mrs. Preston Davie. 
Several professional social workers have 
functioned as consultants. Through Bun- 
dles for America, large quantities of cloth- 
ing have been distributed to A.E.R. fami- 
lies. 

In January, 8,178 people were seen at 
the New York City headquarters of A.E.R. 
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This compares with 5,263 seen in Decem- 
ber. What better evidence that A.E.R. fills 
a real need! 

Here are some everyday illustrations of 
what A.E.R. has been called upon to do 
in New York City: 

1. Mrs. A., a young woman in her 
early thirties, with a 2-year-old infant, was 
left with no resources and innumerable 
problems. She came to A.E.R. shortly after 
her husband’s induction, because the furni- 
ture company threatened to repossess her 
furniture for nonpayment. Among other 
things, A.E.R. arranged for an extension of 
the balance due, pending receipt of her 
“allowance.” Since long-time dependency 
was indicated even after the allowance was 
received, A.E.R. arranged with the local 
welfare authorities for supplementary as- 
sistance. Pending their determination of 
her eligibility, A.E.R. provided for her 
maintenance. 

2. Mr. B. was receiving a small sti- 
pend in the form of old-age assistance. 
This, together with his son’s income, en- 
abled the family to make ends meet. The 
son’s induction into the Army created a gap 
which they could not fill. Mr. B. was re- 
ferred to A.E.R. His initial approach was 
for a job. Being well on in years and physi- 
cally handicapped, this was not an easy 
assignment. Through the cooperation of the 
U. S. Employment Service, Mr. B. was 
given a job as a watchman. A.E.R. granted 
temporary assistance pending receipt of 
son’s allotment. 

3. Mrs. F. was formerly a stenog- 
rapher. When her husband enlisted, leav- 
ing her to look after their 5-year-old daugh- 
ter and a string of debts, Mrs. F. returned 
to work. However, there were no relatives 
with whom she could leave her child. A 
day nursery did not prove too satisfactory, 
because at the end of her working day Mrs. 
F. found herself a tired mother. Her fur- 
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nished room and her weary mind were 
hardly conducive to developing the best 
sort of relationship with her child. Mrs. F. 
came to A.E.R., not for financial assistance, 
but to help her find a “decent” home for 
her child. An appropriate agency was en- 
listed, and the latter found a good foster 
home for the child. Mrs. F. visits her 
daughter weekends and both are in a hap- 
pier frame of mind. 

4. Mr. G. lost both legs in an acci- 
dent some years ago. As a result the fam- 
ily was compelled to apply for “Home 
Relief.” Recently his oldest son found em- 
ployment and Mr. G. began to see hopes 
of some independence. With the son’s in- 
duction into the Service, Mr. G. was back 
to his former status, except that this time 
he was determined to see what he could do 
to help himself. He presented his situation 
to A.E.R., saying that if it could help 
finance the cost of a pair of “boots” he 
was reasonably sure that he could earn a 
good part of his own living. A.E.R. com- 
municated with the local department of wel- 
fare, and as a result of its interest, the sub- 
ject was taken speedily in hand, and the 
cost of the “boots” has now been under- 
written. This has had an amazing effect 
on Mr. G. as evidenced by the fact that 
he has already won the interest of a num- 
ber of businessmen who have agreed to 
give him some merchandise on consignment 
and credit, and to help him set up a stand 
in his neighborhood where he will sell news- 
papers, magazines, and sundry articles. 

5. Mr. H. was recently given an hon- 
orable discharge from the Army. Prior 
to his induction, he was in the advertising 
business. However, at this time he was 
anxious to get into some work that was 
more directly connected with the war effort. 
He succeeded in finding a job with one of 
the large plants in Detroit where he would 
not only be taught some skill, but would be 
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paid a living wage while learning. How- 
ever, there was a question of the cost of 
transportation and the cost of maintenance 
pending the receipt of his first week’s 
wages. The soldier came to A.E.R. After 
verifying his employment, A.E.R. advanced 
him a loan to reach his destination and 
provide for food and lodgings. 

6. Mrs. J., although only 31 years 
old, was already the mother of 9 children, 
ages 2 to 12. Some were the offspring of 
a legal marriage; others, the results of a 
common-law relationship. The fathers of 
both groups are in the army. Mrs. J. is on 
“Home -Relief,” getting $53.80 semi- 
monthly. She has found it difficult to man- 
age on this budget. Having “heard on the 
radio that A.E.R. was getting jobs for sol- 
dier’s dependents,” she wondered whether 
A.E.R. could help her find a job. 

Mrs. J. is a little woman, far underweight 
and undersized. Coupled with the facts al- 
ready described it was quite apparent that 
a job was the last thing needed here. On 
the other hand, Mrs. J. needed a good deal 
of help with her management and personal 
problems. A talk with her revealed illness 
among the children and inadequate cloth- 
ing for their needs. There was also evi- 
dence of poor supervision and neglect. 
A.E.R. enlisted the interest of a fine 
case work agency; an invitation which Mrs. 
J. readily accepted. Visiting Nursing serv- 
ice was arranged for, to look after the chil- 
dren. Liberal provision was made for 
clothing. A.E.R. helped Mrs. J. secure 
copies of her marriage certificate and her 
children’s birth certificates. It then worked 
through the very involved steps of filing 
applications for family allowances. This 
included dependency affidavits and pater- 
nity certificates in behalf of herself and 
her children. It involved extensive corre- 
spondence with the two soldiers concerned. 

While other A.E.R. section offices are 
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not set up to render as complete and as 
extensive a service as the headquarters 
office of the Second Service Command in 
New York City, all A.E.R. officers have 
fairly broad spheres of authority with 
which to meet many of the situations which 
confront soldiers’ families. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH THE RED Cross 


RMY Emergency Relief works closely 

with the American Red Cross. The lat- 
ter is its official investigating agency. Cases 
in which the time element permits are first 
referred to the Red Cross for investigation 
and recommendation. There is no clear 
line of demarcation between cases handled 
by the Red Cross and those handled by 
A.E.R. A.E.R.’s primary concern is to 
see that the emergency needs of people en- 
titled to its help are promptly and ade- 
quately met—at a moment’s notice, if 
need be. The Red Cross and Army Emer- 
gency Relief are closely associated in this 
joint mission. There is no hesitancy in 
pooling the efforts and resources of both 
organizations, if it appears to be in the 
best interests of the client. Effective accom- 
plishment of the task at hand is the sole 
and guiding consideration. 


RELATIONSHIP WitH OTHER SOCIAL 
AGENCIES 


LTHOUGH investigations are customarily 
A referred to the Red Cross, there may 
be instances in which the help of other so- 
cial agencies are sought, either in investi- 
gations or treatment. Consultation on cases 
already known to other agencies may fre- 
quently be needed. In other words, 
A.E.R.’s responsibility goes beyond the di- 
rect giving of relief—reaching out to co- 
operate with other welfare organizations 
and departments of government in utiliz- 
ing in behalf of the dependents of men in 
the Service all of the commurity’s resources 
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in the most effective way possible. It finds 
its activities interwoven with all those agen- 
cies concerned with family welfare—work- 
ing with them, and not replacing them. 
“A.E.R. is not substitute for, nor a dupli- 
cate of, nor does it act in competition with 
the Red Cross or any other social agencv. 
Tt will only serve as a supplement to the 
welfare activities of these organizations, or 
grant such aid as they are not equipped to 
give.” Experience has shown that the emer- 
gencies of a soldier’s family cannot always 
be left to existing relief agencies. While 
excellent work is being done by them, they 
recognize their frequent inability to quickly 
adjust these special A.E.R. type cases. 


OBJECTIVES AND GOALS 
| je first obligation of A.E.R. is to those 


inarticulate individuals who are in some 
way disadvantaged, because their husbands. 
sons, or fathers have gone to war. A.E.R. 
seeks to help these families and individuals 
to maintain their strength and courage; to 
preserve freedom from want, freedom from 
fear, freedom for “the future days which 
we seek to make secure.” Soldiers and 
their dependents are facing new and puz- 
zling situations in this crisis. They are 
being told from all directions that they 
can turn to A.E.R. for assistance and ad- 
vice when things become too burdensome. 

Regardless of nationality,- race, creed, 
color, or social status, those seeking aid 
from A.E.R. receive sympathetic help and 
counsel. Requests are met quickly and 
there is nothing impersonal in the handling, 
any more than there is nothing impersonal 
about the way men are serving their coun- 
try. A.E.R. is doing what it can to help 
people develop new satisfactions and re- 
sources in their daily living, knowing full 
well that national morale rests on individ- 
ual morale, and that we have a responsible 
concern for those who may be more threat- 
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ened or less strong. A.E.R. knows that men, 
women, and children of the nation must be 
physically, mentally, and spiritually sound, 
if they are to weather the hardships of the 
struggle that lies ahead. Personal strains 
must be eased, the confused and faltering 
must be guided, the young must be helped 
to grow straight and sturdy in a world that 
is now harsh even to children. 

A.E.R. has helped dependents of soldiers 
to help themselves, which in turn has helped 
the soldiers in camp or at the front. It 
has come to the rescue when his family 
was short of funds, when some dependent 
needed a job, when medical care had to be 
provided for, when there was a threatened 
eviction, or a dunning creditor. We have 
seen a wife or parents tense from the recent 
departure of a husband or son, full of 
panic because of a future containing noth- 
ing but stark destitution, come to A.E.R.—- 
where they were given financial assistance, 
advice, direction, and assurance, that ways 
and means would be found for helping 
them with their problems. The approach 
was that of plain American neighborliness. 

A.E.R. has indeed been the vitamin of a 
winning fighter. When a soldier receives a 
letter from home stating that it has received 
the aid it needs, he is a better soldier for it. 
This contribution to morale is one which 
A.E.R. recognizes it must make to justify 
the stringent demands which war is impos- 
ing on our people. Time and again, a wife 
has been helped to plan with new courage 
and a new outlook for her own and her 
children’s future. Old people, timid and 
frightened by their change in circumstances 


and ways of life, have been helped on a new 
road. This has called for insight, under- 
standing, and patient planning. People 
who wouldn’t think of taking help from any 
other agency, have accepted it from A.E.R. 
This is because they regard A.E.R. as an 
integral part of the Army—set up by men 
in the Army. 


Tue Task AHEAD 


S a national undertaking, A.E.R. has 
A only just begun to “scratch the sur- 
face,” but considering the short time, it can 
point with pride to noticeable growth and 
development. Plans are already well along 
for opening up additional A.E.R. offices 
in large cities, so as to make its facilities 
more readily accessible to soldiers’ de- 
pendents in need of assistance. 

Never before has there been a deeper 
sense of national purpose. Tanks and 
planes are not enough, nor is the well-being 
of our armed forces the sole consideration. 
If this war is to be won there must be a 
continuous concern for the well-being of 
those back home. To our fighting men, the 


_ safety and protection of their families is of 


paramount importance. If we therefore be- 
lieve that family and home are the founda- 
tions of democratic life, then their preserva- 
tion must be our goal, because therein lies 
our strength. For this, our men will dare 
danger and endure hardship, sustained by 
the belief of the worthiness of their cause. 
They are making sacrifices so that our way 
of life will be shared by all men. They 
have intrusted us with what is dearest to 
them. We must not fail them. 
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HE work of welfare agencies includes 
‘| many activities whose smooth function- 

ing is essential to the primary social 
services offered to welfare clients. Neces- 
sary records must be kept, financial trans- 
actions carefully accounted for, and the 
usual office facilities and services main- 
tained. Although the financial functions 
are perhaps secondary in importance to 
direct client services, they are nevertheless 
essential to the satisfactory operation of an 
agency. When they are well organized they 
facilitate good social service work for cli- 
ents and when not properly managed they 
may actively hamper the execution of cli- 
ents’ services. 

Facilitative services seem to fall into two 
rather easy distinguished divisions. A ma- 
jor group of activities, generally referred 
to as office management services, include 
provision for and control of supplies and 
equipment, care of office records, filing, 
purchasing, stenographic services, and the 
proper disposition and use of office space. 
Included in the group also is a rather wide 
variety of general clerical and statistical 
recording and reporting services. A sec- 
ond group consists of financial functions 
which includes such activities as writing re- 
lief orders, posting orders, auditing claims, 
preparing warrants, preparing pay rolls, 
disbursing monies, preparing the agency 
budget, financial accounting, and financial 
reporting. It is this latter group—the finan- 
cial functions—that is discussed below. 


FINANCIAL FUNCTIONS 


—— nothing facilitates the work of 
a welfare agency like money. Most cer- 
tainly an adequate supply of it is essential. 
This being true, the business of securing 
adequate appropriations and maintaining a 
proper balance between program needs and 
available funds is of prime importance. 
The first step in achieving this happy 
state of affairs is to determine how broad 
and inclusive the agency’s program shall 
be and what standards of assistance and 
service shall be maintained. Budget esti- 
mates can then be based on the number of 
people to be served according to the stand- 
ards adopted. This implies at least two 
things—a statistical system that will give 
accurate case load figures and an account- 
ing system that will yield correct figures for 
estimating case costs. The case cost figure 
must also form the basis for budgetary con- 
trol during the operating period. Behind 
this should be simple but safe disburse- 
ment procedures designed to assure the 
proper disposition of funds without being 
so rigid as to be unresponsive to ever- 
changing client needs. Claims and pay- 
ments must be audited both to give the exec- 
utive budgetary control over expenditures 
and to assure that public funds are not 
illegally disbursed. All of these things, 
budgets, accounts, audits, should be tied 
together and pointed up in a set of financial 
and statistical reports that are designed to 
keep the executive and his board currently 
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informed as to how actual expenses com- 
pare with budget estimates and to flash 
danger signals whenever the work program 
and its financing are not in harmony. 


BuDGETARY PROCEDURE 


= preparation of the agency budget is 
mainly a matter of determining quantity 
and quality of service and expressing these 
factors in terms of money. These deter- 
minations, taken together, constitute per- 
haps the most important expression of 
agency planning, and warrant the most 
careful attention of the administrator. 

Quantity of service is estimated by study- 
ing past experience and projecting trends. 
The study of past experience is relatively 
easy, but the projection of trends requires 
study and careful judgment. The admin- 
istrator may start with previous experience 
as a first basis for his estimates, but there 
are many other factors which must be 
taken into consideration before setting 
’ down a final estimate. Has that past ex- 
perience been a true reflection of the quan- 
tity of need, or have financial limitations 
alone prevented assistance and service to 
some who should have received them? 
What effect will private employment trends 
probably have on the need for unemploy- 
ment assistance? Will the social insurance 
programs effect any reduction of need for 
public assistance? If public employment 
plans are projected, what will be their 
effect on the need for assistance? The an- 
swers to such questions as these will be 
neither easy nor exact, but they are impor- 
tant considerations in planning. 

Quality of service is even harder to esti- 
mate. In the first place one must deter- 
mine the inclusiveness of services to be 
offered, usually expressed in program 
planning. The quality of individual case 
services is determined by the amount of 
assistance to be granted (average grant per 
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case) and the amount of case work services 
to be made available (number of cases per 
worker). These factors of extent and 
quality of service are then related to over- 
all objectives and weighed against probable 
costs. 

It is an obvious fact that the best pro- 
grams from the standpoints of prevention, 
rehabilitation, and care are not always the 
cheapest. It might be considerably less ex- 
pensive to place all needy people in con- 
centration camps at forced labor (the old 
poor farm was sometimes almost as bad) 
but our present attitude is much more hu- 
mane and economical of human resources. 
Family ties are regarded as important and 
we see in the old repressive programs cer- 
tain defeat of the more constructive task of 
rehabilitation. Throughout the whole field 
of public welfare administration, there is 
constant necessity for reconciling cost con- 
siderations with program objectives. Sav- 
ings made in the current budget year must 
be balanced against the long-term costs of 
neglecting such matters as health and 
decent living standards. Short-sighted eco- 


_ nomies can often cost much more than they 


save. Examples of this can be supplied by 
any experienced social worker. 

Nevertheless, when the number of cases 
to be served and the standards of assistance 
and service have been determined the mul- 
tiplications and additions are made and a 
total cost is obtained. When the executive 
is ready with his calculations, he takes 
them to the appropriating authority for 
their review. 

A step commonly found in the budgetary 
process is the downward adjustment of the 
total budget by the executive prior to sub- 
mission to the appropriating or budget- 
compiling authority. This is done for rea- 
sons of expediency and is often defended 
on the grounds of being “realistic” in ask- 
ing for funds that may reasonably be ex- 
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pected to be forthcoming. Such a proce- 
dure is far from being truly realistic, as it 
has the unfortunate effect of protecting 
public officials from a view of the actual 
needs of the economically disadvantaged 
part of the population. If adjustments must 
be made for reasons of financial expe- 
diency, they should be made by respon- 
- sible appropriating authorities with full 
knowledge of what they are doing. This 
knowledge can best be furnished if the 
public welfare executive presents an honest 
picture of the need. 

Some administrators have met both 
problems—those of honesty and expe- 
diency—by submitting two or more budgets 
and indicating clearly what services or as- 
sistance would be curtailed in the lower 
budgets and furnished in the higher ones. 
This practice places the immediate respon- 
sibility for the availability of funds where 
it should be—with the appropriating au- 
thorities. 

In presenting the budgets the agency ex- 
ecutive is responsible for defending the 
validity of his proposals. His success in 
securing a satisfactory appropriation will 
depend more upon the care which has gone 
into the preparation of each detailed esti- 
mate than upon any other single factor. If 
arbitrary over-all reductions are demanded, 
then the executive is in a position to ask 
which element of the program should be 
restricted. Thus, if the budget proposal is 
soundly built up, discussion may center 
around the extent of programs contem- 
plated and the amount and quality of serv- 
ice to be rendered within these programs, 
rather than upon uninformed and emo- 
tional reactions to the grand total. This 
does not mean that adjustments are not 
allowable or necessary; in fact, they are 
sometimes very desirable. It merely de- 
scribes an orderly and common-sense pro- 
cedure for projecting program plans and 
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relating them to costs in such a way that 
arbitrary and unrealistic decisions are 
avoided—decisions which may bring ser- 
ious trouble later in the operating year 
when the community exerts pressure on the 
agency to meet legitimate needs for which 
adequate provision was not made. Budgets 
are made to be used and should not be filed 
away when funds are secured for the en- 
suing period. They should be used as blue- 
prints for action and should be the media 
through which the executive expresses his 
ideas of what has been and what should 
be done in a financial way. To accomplish 
this is one of the functions of the account- 
ing and financial reporting system. 


ACCOUNTING 


EDUCED to its simplest terms, accounting 
H is merely the classification of financial 
transactions in such a way as to permit the 
accumulation of significant and useful to- 
tals. Although the main idea of collecting 
this classified financial data is to do what 
the term implies, account for funds, the 
other uses that are made of these figures 
are many and varied. For instance, the 
executive will want to know the value of 
assistance payments in total and the aver- 
age payment per case; he will want to know 
how much is spent on other services; how 
much individual clients have received in 
various types of care; and in general 
whether or not the costs are reasonable. 
Other uses for these figures relate to budget 
planning and to the over-all control of 
funds and appropriations with special em- 
phasis on the proper disposition of all 
monies. 

Budget or accounting classifications are 
usually set up to correspond with various 
program categories with additional ac- 
counts for administrative purposes. Ap- 
propriation accounts are then further 
divided into major objects of income and 
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expenditure related chiefly to payments to 
recipients. Administrative accounts are 
usually broken down into a list of major 
objects such as personal services, equip- 
ment, supplies and materials, communica- 
tions, and other contractual services. These 
classifications are generally established by 
central fiscal authorities and conform with 
those used by other departments of city 
or county governments, in order to achieve 
over-all fund and budget control. This 
means that they do not always provide 
sufficient elasticity or detail for the analysis 
of agency expense on a program or activity 
basis. 

There is a growing tendency to central- 
ize all fund and budgetary accounting in 
the office of the city comptrollers or county 
auditors and to leave the more detailed 
analysis of program and activity cost, and 
in some cases cost accounting, to the oper- 
ating departments. Under this arrange- 
ment, the city or county fiscal officer can 
be responsible for submitting current re- 
ports on a status of appropriations and 
allotments to the appropriating authorities, 


thus eliminating duplications in account- , 


ing work. At the same time, the operating 
departments are left free to maintain their 
subsidiary records by which expenses can 
be more directly related to specific pur- 
poses.* In addition, information secured 
from these departmental accounts can be 
used to support and justify budget requests. 

It is not sufficient merely to determine 
the direct cost of each type of relief for 
service received by clients. There must 
also be provisions for distributing the ad- 
ministrative and overhead expense on some 
realistic basis. Although this is often done 
through the use of the case load figures or 





*For specific suggestions on relating expenditures to 
rupees see STANDARD CLASSIFICATION OF PUB- 

IC ASSISTANCE COSTS, published by the American 
Public Welfare Association. 


some general formula, the most accurate 
results are obtained when each object of 
expenditure is pro-rated separately. For 
example, equipment costs may be dis- 
tributed on the basis of time chargeable to 
each service; building rental and light may 
be charged on an area basis; office supplies 
can be charged directly or from an analysis 
of store’s requisitions, etc. In order to be 
accurate, administrative costs should in- 
clude such elements as depreciation on 
equipment, adjustments for pre-payment or 
deferred payments and other items not al- 
ways reflected in current expenditures. 
Time reports necessary for the distribu- 
tion of personal services may be combined 
with routine activity reports used for gen- 
eral supervisory purposes as well as being 
the basis for pay roll preparation. 

In order to determine whether costs are 
as low as possible without sacrificing satis- 
factory quality of service one must make 
a comparison between specific units of 
service and their costs. Such comparisons 
may run over a long period of time and, 
other things being equal, are of greatest 
value when they do. The most simple of 
these comparisons is the value of aid 
granted to an average relief or public as- 
sistance case—the familiar “average grant 
per case.” Although this measure is of 
some value in comparing the work of one 
operating unit with another, it does not in- 
clude the element of administration or 
service. It is at this point that the value 
of some type of cost accounting is demon- 
strated since it is only by some such method 
that these items can be allocated to each 
service and to each operating unit of the 
department. 

As far as practicable administrative costs 
should be related to the specific type of 
case service in order to set forth clearly 
the price of various grades of service. If 
grades of service show wide variation in 
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cost under basically similar conditions ad- 
justment is indicated. In other words, unit 
costs are first used to establish reasonable 
standards of performance and then to pre- 
vent expenses from getting out of hand. 

Comparison frequently made is per cent 
of administrative cost, arrived at by divid- 
ing the administrative expense by the grand 
total of all expenditures. This, however, is 
not a reliable index of operating efficiency. 
Other things being equal, the higher the 
scale of assistance payment, the lower the 
administrative ratio. A low ratio may be 
the reflection of liberal grants to recipients 
rather than proof of administrative effi- 
ciency. In fact a low ratio might actually 
indicate very poor work because grants 
may be excessively high due to inadequate 
investigations of client resources. 

As has already been indicated the rela- 
tionship between unit costs and budgeting 
should be a close one. The connection is 
two-sided, the budget plan should designate 
a specific grade of service to be rendered 
according to cost figures already compiled. 
Then expenditure estimates should be cal- 
culated by multiplying carefully developed 
work volume estimates by the desired unit 
costs for each type of aid or element of 
service to be rendered. In this way the 
accounting procedures tie in very closely to 
over-all financial management. 


ASSISTANCE, AUTHORIZATION, AND 
DIsBURSEMENT PROCEDURE 


NLEss carefully planned, there is likely 

to be considerable lost motion in the 
client-budget authorization, client account- 
ing, and disbursement procedures. The 
two elements which are basic to any sound 
assistance authorization procedure are 
first, the review, modification, and approval 
of the original family budget plan by a 
responsible case work supervisor; second, 
the recording of all decisions reached in 


a permanent form so that there is a clear 
and unbroken line of responsibility from 
the original recommendation of the case 
worker through the order-writing process 
to the final disbursement of public funds 
in the form of assistance checks or in the 
payment of vendor claims. 

In order to accomplish this, the following 
routine with local modifications may be 
regarded as basic. The social service staff 
determines whether or not applicants for 
aid are legally eligible to receive assis- 
tance. If they are eligible the staff pre- 
pares family budget estimates and calcu- 
lates budget deficiencies in accordance with 
general policies established by responsible 
administrative authorities. The worker 
then recommends the grant on a budget 
form and submits it to the case supervisor, 
or to the executive acting in this capacity, 
for review. The recommendation of the 
worker is then either approved, disallowed, 
or revised and the completed budget au- 
thorization forms grouped in a central place 
and passed on to the fiscal unit for the 
writing of an order or the issuance of a 
check. The procedure thus far is com- 
pletely controlled by the social service 
staff, although it may be desirable to have 
family budget computations mathemati- 
cally verified by a calculating machine op- 
erator. The rest is up to the finance de- 
partment. 

For convenience in bridging the gap be- 
tween the social service staff and the finan- 
cial department, some agencies have found 
it desirable to combine the budget authori- 
zation and record of assistance issued in 
a loose-leaf ledger composed of sheets or 
cards with the various budget items listed 
on the left-hand column followed by a 
series of columns showing the amount of 
aid, the check or order number, and the 
date issued. The basic columnar setup 
is then repeated across the sheet several 
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times making it possible for each sheet 
to serve several months. On this form a 
certain amount of statistical information 
can also be recorded including such things 
as the name of the case, case number, date 
opened or reopened, date of previous clos- 
ings, date of last closing, number of per- 
sons included in the budget, and whether 
the case represents a supplement to some 
other type of assistance. By use of a 
combined authorization and records of as- 
sistance issued form, the necessity of 
maintaining separate ledger postings of as- 
sistance checks or relief orders is elimi- 
nated. This is especially true when it is 
used in connection with the file of duplicate 
relief orders. 

If relief orders are used, they can be 
issued in duplicate, the second copy being 
filed by the order clerk in order number 
sequence to be removed from the file at 
the time of payment. If this is done, the 
duplicate relief order file will always rep- 
resent unpaid orders and can be totaled 
at any time to determine the amount of 
outstanding orders. This procedure elimi- 


nates the necessity of posting a record of . 


orders issued. Cancellations and adjust- 
ments may be recorded directly on the 
face of the duplicate copies instead of on 
a relief order register which would other- 
wise be necessary. The authorization and 
record of relief orders issued may be kept 
in case number sequence, alphabetically 
by client, or grouped by visitor and alpha- 
betically by client, and can be used as a 
direct cross-reference to the relief order 
files since order numbers are posted to 
the authorization form at the time they are 
issued to clients. 

When the original copy of the order 
comes back from the vendor for payment 
attached to a verified claim with supporting 
sales slip, it is matched with a duplicate 
copy as part of the pre-audit procedure. 


After this has been done, the duplicate can 
be transferred to the paid files where it 
will be a permanent record of paid relief 
orders. 

The need for posting client ledgers can 
be eliminated by filing paid relief orders 
according to case number and by noting 
the date of payment and warrant number 
on the face of the duplicate order. This 
provides a direct reference to the original 
disbursement documents in case they are 
needed to support a restitution action or 
for other legal reasons. 

Posting original documents to secondary 
records is tedious and time-consuming. It 
also multiplies the possibility of error. 
For these reasons, the present trend is defi- 
nitely away from posting processes toward 
the inventive use of the original documents 
themselves supplemented by adding ma- 
chine tape and the minimum number of 
ledger accounts. 

Duplication in the work of issuing as- 
sistance checks can generally be eliminated 
by close cooperation between the welfare 
department and the fiscal officer of the city 
or county. One satisfactory method of pre- 
paring and disbursing assistance checks is 
to have warrant checks made out in the 
disbursing unit of the welfare department 
and countersigned (mechanically if pos- 
sible) by the responsible fiscal officer. 
This arrangement eliminates the necessity 
of listing each grant for transmittal to an- 
other disbursing office although a payment 
schedule may be necessary for formal ap- 
proval. If the volume of work is sufficient 
to justify their installation, accounting ma- 
chines may be used to write the checks and 
to prepare the necessary warrant registers 
in one operation. In other instances, it 
may prove desirable to centralize in a city 
or county fiscal office all disbursing, in- 
cluding the mailing of checks and the or- 
ders, accounting, posting, etc. The chief 
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objective should be to simplify and cen- 
tralize all clerical work without violating 
the proper cautions and without causing 
undue delay in making disbursements. 


SAFEGUARDING THE INTEGRITY OF 
Pus.ic Funps 


| ery are no absolutely fraud-proof fis- 
cal procedures. On the other hand, the 
exercise of certain simple precautions will 
go far toward reducing financial irregu- 
larities to a minimum. On the disburse- 
ment end, for example, warrants or checks 
should be prepared only from carefully 
audited disbursement schedules. This 
auditing involves checking vendors’ claims 
against office copies of purchase orders, 
assistance grants against signed authoriza- 
tions, and payroll names against approved 
employee time reports. All mathematical 
computations—extensions and additions— 
should, of course, be verified. Employees 
who prepare disbursement schedules and 
make out checks and warrants should not 
be responsible for their distribution. A 
good practice is to have the welfare agency 
furnish the disbursement schedules to the 
city or county finance department which 
procedure for handling and accounting for 
prepares and mails out all warrant checks. 
receipts. Uniform receipt forms should be 
prepared only by designated employees— 
the fewer the better—with all money de- 
posited daily by a bonded employee solely 
responsible for the custody of cash. Here 
again it is desirable to cooperate closely 
with city or county fiscal authorities and 
to follow standard procedures prescribed 
by them. 

Although splitting fiscal functions be- 
tween a number of employees in the ways 
mentioned above may complicate work as- 
signments somewhat, in the long run, it 
pays by deterring fraud. When a series 
of financial steps are divided among sev- 
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eral persons, they all must be drawn into 
collusion if fraudulent practices are to 
escape detection. Financial procedures 
should be designed so that one worker 
will check the accuracy of another’s fig- 
ures, thus allowing no complete financial 
transaction to be performed by one person 
alone. Local banks and cooperating gov- 
ernmental fiscal offices should be familiar- 
ized with the internal procedures of the 
agency so that they also can be in a posi- 
tion to question unusual or irregular trans- 
actions. The agency staff should become 
accustomed to being carefully checked and 
only absolute accuracy in finance matters 
should be considered acceptable. There 
should, of course, be a complete annual 
publication of financial statements cover- 
ing all phases of agency operation. These 
are only a few of the things that may be 
done to eliminate errors and irregularities. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


A QUESTION frequently uppermost in the 
minds of administrators is—how will 
we come out at the end of the year? Are 
expenditures exceeding estimates and are 
receipts running up to expectations? Many 
of the traditional financial reports do not 
give this information in a compact form 
but show only the receipts, expenditures, 
and balances on a given date without re- 
lating them in any way to original or re- 
vised budget estimates. To be of maximum 
value to the executive and his board in 
answering the basic question, “Will we 
be in balance at the end of the year?” 
administrative financial reports should be 
a combination of actual income and ex- 
penditure experience plus currently revised 
estimates. 

Once a balanced plan has been set up, 
there are only four things which will throw 
it out of gear: 

1. The income may be more than esti- 
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mated. 

2. The income may be less than esti- 

mated. 

3. Expenditures may be more than esti- 

mated. 

4. Expenditures may be less than esti- 

mated. 

Working forward from this simple ap- 
proach, it is possible to make monthly sum- 
maries of the condition of welfare funds 
showing estimated surpluses or deficits in 
each fund, not as of the time of the report, 
but projected ahead to the end of the fiscal 
period. 

Reduced to its essentials, such a state- 
ment first lists for each fund, the approved 
annual expenditure plan together with the 
corresponding income estimates. Under 
ideal conditions these will either balance 
or show a small reserve for contingencies. 
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Next is shown the effect of actual opera- 
tions to the date of the particular monthly 
report. Under this heading is space for 
two items—any estimated increase in the 
annual expenditure plan and any estimated 
decrease in the annual income from the 
amount which was expected at the time the 
budget was set up. These two figures are 
then added as they tend to unbalance the 
budget on the short side. 

The next step is to list, for each fund, 
any decrease in the annual expenditure 
plan which may have become apparent as 
the result of experience to date, together 
with any increase in income which can be 
safely counted upon. These two plus fig- 
ures are then added and compared with 
the total for the two minus factors. The 
difference in each fund will represent the 
anticipated budget surplus or deficit which 
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(the close of the first quarter) 
OAA ADC Relief Administration 

Approved Annual Expenditure Plan... . $100,000 (1) $20,000 $60,000 $20,000 
ER, «cs bu bac sas eed0de% 100,000 (2) 20,000 70,000 22,000 
Balance or Reserve (Estimated)....... 0 $10,000 $ 2,000 
Effect of Actual Operations to Date 
Estimated Increase in Expenditure Plan $ $ 0 $ 0 $ 2,000 
Estimated Decrease in Annual Income. . 5,000 (3) 0 1,000 0 

Totals (minus items)............... $ 5,000 BS 0 $ 1,000 $ 2,000 
Estimated Decrease in Expenditure Plan $ 4 - (4) $ 1,000 ~ 0 x 0 
Estimated Increase in Annual Income. . 500 0 1,000 

EE PID. ow icakcavevigneaa $ 4,000 $ 1,500 $ 0 $ 1,000 
Estimated Surplus or Deficit of 

nn. 666 ybbinsasnesakae —$ 1,000 +$ 1,500 +$ 9,000 +$ 1,000 


Note: (1) (2) (3) (4) are taken from supporting report—Status of OAA Fund. 
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can be expected to exist at the end of the 
fiscal period. The accompanying form il- 
lustrates one way of drawing up this type 
of summary statement. It covers only the 
first three months of a fiscal year and, for 
clarity of illustration, has been reduced 
to the simplest possible number of items.* 

Information for the summary of welfare 
fund estimates is taken from supporting 
statements prepared for each of the several 
funds—OAA, ADC, Relief, and Admin- 
istration. The report on the status of the 
OAA fund, as illustrated herein, covers 
only that single fund, and for the conveni- 
ence of the reader in identifying the figure 
in the monthly summary of welfare fund 
estimates, they are footnoted in this sam- 
ple. The standard budget expenditure and 
income accounts are listed on the left hand 





*It will be noted that the public assistance programs 
included in the illustrative forms follow the Minnesota 
practice in both terminology and scope of local responsi- 
bility. There is no inference that any consideration 
other than convenience prompted this. 
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side of the sheet with columns for inserting 
the annual budget plan figures for both 
expenditures and income. Expenditures to 
date are secured from the appropriation 
accounting records of the agency and the 
estimated amounts required, or anticipated 
in the case of income, for the balance of 
the year are determined by analysis of 
past experience and current trends. The 
addition of these two items gives a new 
total for the full year which is then com- 
pared with the original annual budget plan 
as shown in the first column of figures. 
The status of OAA funds report shows, 
for example, that total annual expenditures 
as estimated on September 30 will be 
$4,000 less than estimated originally and 
called for in the annual budget plan. The 
report also shows that total income is off 
$5,000. When these two figures are inserted 
in the monthly summary of welfare fund 
estimates under the old-age assistance col- 
umn, there is an estimated deficit as of 
























uae keen VEU aOAn eis Pa Reese eke County 


Stratus or OAA Funpb 


as of September 30, 1943 
(the close of the first quarter) 

















Est. over 
Annual Budget Ezpended Est. for Bal. _— Total for (or under) 
Plan to Date of the Year Year Annual Plan 
Grants—County Share $46,000 $14,000 $30,000 $44,000 (2,000) 
Grants—State Share 46,000 14,000 30,000 44,000 (2,000) 
Burials—County Share 3,000 1,000 2,000 3,000 - 
Burials—State Share 3,000 1,000 2,000 3,000 - 
Recoveries—State Share 1,500 500 1,000 1,500 - 
Audit Exceptions— 
State Share 500 150 350 500 - 
Total Expenditures $100,000 (1) $30,650 $65,350 $96,000 +(4,000) (4) 
State Aid for Grants $46,000 $14,000 $32,000 $46,000 - 
State Aid for Burials 3,000 1,000 2,000 3,000 - 
Recoveries 3,000 1,000 2,000 3,000 - 
From County Tax Levy 48,000 10,000 33,000 43,000 —5,000 
Total Income $100,000 (2) $26,000 $69,000 $95,000 —5,000(3) 
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June 30, 1944, of $1,000. The same pro- 
cedure follows through for any other fund 


under jurisdiction of the welfare agency. 


ORGANIZATION OF FiIscAL SERVICES 


emer matters are easily kept straight or 
easily confused, depending on how well 
the work is organized and how carefully 
it is related to the other agency activities. 
The best results are usually achieved when 
responsibility for these many activities, 
budgeting, accounting, disbursing, audit- 
ing, and financial reporting is centered in 
a single person. In smaller offices this may 


be the chief clerk who may also have other 
responsibilities, while in larger agencies 
there will be sufficient work to justify a 
full-time finance officer in charge of a staff 
of bookkeepers or account clerks. In this 
latter type of situation the fiscal officer will 
work closely with the executive in the over- 
all planning and control of financial mat- 
ters and will have the same cabinet rela- 
tionship to him as does the case supervisor 
who is responsible for client services, and 
the office manager who is responsible for 
other facilitative services in a public wel- 
fare agency. 


Epiror’s Note: This is the third of a series of six articles by Mr. Drake and Mr. Leirfallom on 
the organization and administrative problems of local public welfare agencies, especially the smaller 


agencies, where substantial s 


ialization of staff for administrative purposes is impossible. Mr. Drake 


and Mr. Leirfallom present this material out of their experience of several years in responsible posi- 
tions in the Minnesota Division of Social Welfare. It is our hope that, at its conclusion, the entire 
series may be reprinted in one cover. 

In the September issue of PUBLIC WELFARE, there will be a discussion of office management in 
local public welfare agencies. 





BUDGETARY PRINCIPLES ANU) PROBLEMS 
IN MUTUAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS" 


by SUE E. SADOW 


Supervisor, Home Economics Section 
New York City Department of Welfare 





THE WAGE EARNER 


— are special problems concerning 
wage earners which are not peculiar to 
composite budgeting. However, it may be 
opportune for us to consider these inas- 
much as the needs of the wage earner pre- 
sent so much controversial thinking regard- 
ing budgetary items to be included and 
methods of budgeting. His needs, his de- 
sires, his hopes for the future are all tied 
in with his earnings and the degree of 
financial responsibility expected of him. 
Individual differences make it difficult to 
arrive at a basis which will be mutually 
satisfactory to the wage earner and the 
agency which expects his contribution to 
reduce the budget deficit. I suppose all 
agencies have gone through the experience 
of working children either leaving, or 
threatening to leave home because so much 
of their earnings were budgeted that noth- 
ing was left with which to plan any future 
for themselves. Therefore, it becomes in- 
cumbent upon the agency to more carefully 
evaluate the needs of the wage earner and 
consider the basic items to be included for 
him. For instance, is insurance a permis- 
sible expense item for a person earning 
his own money, which is sufficient for all 
his needs so that in reality he is not a pub- 
lic charge, even though the family is on 


*Continued from the July issue of PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE. 
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relief? This and many others are questions 
which arise daily. I dare say there are as 
varied practices among agencies throughout 
the country in budgeting needs and re- 
sources of wage earning children, as there 
are questions regarding the justification for 
established methods. 

The most practical system we have been 
able to devise in New York City up to this 
time and which, although it by no means 
eliminates the questions just posed, may 
be regarded as an improvement upon previ- 
ous methods, in that it takes into account 
all the expenses of the earning non-head 
of the family group. The agency, however, 
establishes the standard and the allowance 
permissible for each of these expenses, just 
as it does for the family budget items. For 
example, the agency determines the cloth- 
ing and personal incidental allowances, the 
lunch allowances and the amount that may 
be included in the estimate of need for 
such other things as recreation, newspapers, 
tobacco, postage, notepaper, and extra car- 
fare. We have estimated 10 per cent of 
income to cover these needs. Needs for 
which there are fixed individual expenses 
such as social security dues, union dues, 
victory tax payment for bonds (where this 
is deducted from weekly pay), actual cost 
of laundering of uniforms to make it pos- 
sible to retain the job, and carfares to and 
from work are provided for according to 
actual costs. The first and most legitimate 
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demands upon the income are provisions 
for those expenses which make it possible 
to earn the income. A method—which pro- 
vides for individualization of every item 
of expense—is sound and a great step for- 
ward in the right direction beyond such 
practices as retaining a percentage of in- 
come and applying the balance to family 
needs, or the establishment of fixed flat 
amounts to cover expenses, the balance 
being included in the family budget. 

In computing the family budget, agency 
allowances and policies are applied, and 
of course, we depend upon the wage earn- 
er’s contribution being as we estimated. 
We do not know, however, that the contri- 
bution agrees with our figures. Sometimes 
the wage earner’s sense of responsibility, 
and the extent of his self-denial is greater 
than the amount social workers consider 
reasonable or necessary. In others—and I 
believe this represents the majority of sit- 
uations—there is no agreement among in- 
dividuals concerning how much should be 
“paid in” to the family financial pool. This 
results in friction within the family—or 
sympathy on the part of the mother with 
Mary’s desire for a coat with a fur collar 
or perhaps a pair of frivolous toeless high- 
heeled pumps not included in the very 
practical estimates developed by the agen- 
cy’s home economists. Mary has a young 
man—she knows that she must conform to 
the customs of her friends, in order to take 
her place among them, and what is more, 
she wants to get married and have a trous- 
seau! Now what mother does not welcome 
this opportunity for her daughter? Even 
if it means a sacrifice, to the extent of de- 
nying adequate food to other children in 
the family, the mother may consider it rea- 
sonable to side with Mary. This is not an 
exaggerated example for it illustrates the 
point I have mentioned before, i.e., we do 
not always face facts squarely. 
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A wage-earning person living in a fam- 
ily group should be helped to realize that 
there are expenses attached to his living 
there which he would have to pay if he 
lived elsewhere. There are certain intangi- 
bles which are not paid for out of his con- 
tribution such as services, security, and the 
pleasure enjoyed by being part of a family 
and sharing in its activities. 

There is another aspect, however, which 
our policy and method of budgeting com- 
posite cases has brought into the fore- 
ground. In a case where there are three 
types of public assistance, Home Relief, 
ADC and OAA, and the wage earner 
is the only one eligible for supplementary 
Home Relief, the budgeting of his expenses 
and income may make it possible to close 
his case and still leave a surplus which can 
be applied to the expenses of other mem- 
bers of the family. His food, clothing, per- 
sonal incidentals, his share of the rent and 
utilities, and expenses incidental to em- 
ployment are covered by his wages. When 
these figures are properly interpreted, and 
he realizes that he is a fully self-sustaining 


‘member of the community, no longer par- 


tially dependent upon relief, and that there 
is even a balance which he can give as a 
contribution to the family, he derives satis- 
faction from the knowledge that he is pay- 
ing his own way, not receiving anything 
from a relief source. This operates posi- 
tively and encourages wholesome family 
relationships. Mrs. Luise Addiss,* Home 
Economist of the Community Service So- 
ciety has said: 

“Case work is concerned about people and 
how they live and in the kinds of help that will 
lessen external hardships, enable families to live 
with more comfort and greater security and 
assist them in achieving the greatest satisfaction 
from their incomes and their homes. . . .” 


The budget is the tangible evidence of 


*Addiss, Luise, K. Budgeting and Management 
Services, “Relief Practice in a Family Agency.” Family 
Welfare Association of America. 
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the worker’s desire and ability to be of 
help. The agency therefore, has a respon- 
sibility for furnishing the staff with the 
kind and quality of tool which will make 
possible a wholesome and effective relation- 
ship with clients. In budgeting composite 
cases, the effectiveness of the tool is dulled 
because of the impossibility of a unified 
family financial plan, separate computa- 
tions, and the receipt of separate checks 
covering parts of expenses of each budget 
item. The worker is in a vulnerable posi- 
tion when the persons receiving the checks 
wish to have an explanation of how they 
are expected to manage the funds. They 
live as a family unit which is recognized 
in the very budgeting process, since only 
amounts may be allowed which are appli- 
cable in family groups. The income, how- 
ever, is received on another basis. Still, 
the worker can explain that there are intri- 
cacies in administration which sometimes 
interfere with clear-cut methods and thus 
necessitate receipt of separate allowances. 
Surely families accept the fact that govern- 
ment is complicated. With all the compli- 
cations, the method of budgeting composite 
cases makes it possible at least for the 
worker to explain how the deficit of each 
case was arrived at. 

Since we do have different kinds of relief 
and since the supervisor has to concern 
himself with accuracy in budgeting both 
for the amount provided the family and 
for reimbursement from federal and state 
funds, a budget method which shows plain- 
ly the amounts allowed for each item of 
expense for each type of assistance on one 
sheet saves a great deal of his time in su- 
pervision in evaluating the estimates in 
each subdivision of the composite case. 
Nevertheless, the supervisor’s task is made 
more difficult because the method handi- 
caps him in guiding the worker to develop 
plans for the family as a whole. 
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CONCLUSION 


W: HAVE come to realize that for the 
equitable treatment of all individuals 
under the care of a public assistance agen- 
cy, it is necessary to have a budget allow- 
ance for each item for all members of the 
family in accordance with one standard 
rather than individual standards for budget 
items in each category. The New York 
City Department of Welfare has already 
adopted this and it is the trend in other 
communities. It is more readily feasible 
when all categories of assistance are ad- 
ministered through one bureau of public 
assistance. Today the undifferentiated case 
load is preferred from the social service 
and administrative viewpoint since the em- 
phasis is upon the family as a whole. In 
the interest of strengthening family unity 
through services, there is a trend toward 
integration of various relief agencies into 
a combined bureau of assistance in order 
to make possible the consideration of a 
family group with financial and social serv- 
ices in conformance with the particular 
family situation. This all points toward a 
method where the total family needs will 
be computed for the family, one social data 
card for the total family, regardless of cate- 
gories, one case record with recording for 
the family group rather than splitting it 
up into separate units. 

For the greatest satisfaction of those con- 
cerned with the budgeting process—the 
client, the worker, the supervisor, the agen- 
cy as a whole and the supervising agency 
—the combined budget is the most practical 
one, for it emphasizes the well-being of 
all family members. The worker’s task is 
simplified, and for both the family and 
the agency it offers a clear and definite 
picture of the financial plan. Such a method 
conserves any gains made to relieve special 
needs of particular groups as, for example, 
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a talking book and a guide fee in the case 
of a blind individual. Fears that combined 
or amalgamated programs would tend to 
obscure gains made by the categories, are 
dissipated since by this method of budget- 
ing it is possible to add any special ex- 
penses. 

Since family budgeting in public assis- 
tance is an important subject demanding 
the attention of case workers, I hope that 
each representative at this meeting will 
return to his agency and scrutinize more 
analytically the budgetary standards and 
allowances, and the methods and practices 
of budgeting in all cases. I hope too that 
there will be more interest regarding the 
thinking involved in the establishment of 
budget allowances. These must be exam- 
ined in the light of provision made for 
needs on an adequate basis, as well as to 
provide for the retention of the home-mak- 
ers’ skills in managing the income. 

Since allowances represent the amount 
of money with which families will have 
to meet their maintenance needs, workers 
have a real responsibility for understand- 
ing what can be provided and in participat- 
ing actively in having these amounts estab- 
lished in conformance with current local 
prices of commodities. The basis for relief 
allowances cannot be related to one’s own 
personal standards and expenditures. Per- 
sonal expenses, likes, tastes, etc., too often 


color the study or discussion, obscuring the 
true situation, which is the need the family 
has for maintenance. Time and emotion 
would be conserved if those responsible for 
the welfare of families would all share in 
the responsibility for seeing that needs are 
met. Field workers are best able to fur- 
nish data to serve as supporting material 
which can be utilized advantageously in 
improving relief standards. 

Nothing is so convincing as conviction. 
When the communities undertake the care 
of people in trouble, they really intend to 
give the kind of help which will enable 
these folks to re-establish themselves as 
soon as possible. The community does not 
intend that persons shall be “‘ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, ill-housed.” It takes for granted— 
once it has invested responsibility in the 
administrative agency—that the agency will 
work out methods for the most constructive 
as well as most economical use of funds. 
Hence— interpretation to the community is 
the keynote to relief-giving and improve- 
ment of standards. 

I hope that I have helped to clarify this 


. subject of vital interest to us all, and that 


I have succeeded in provoking deep-rooted 
thinking, controversial though it may be, 
for only in this way can we retain a fresh- 
ness in point of view and an alertness to 
these vital issues which are reflected in the 
well being of the families whom we serve. 


Epiror’s Norte: This is the second ry of an article by Miss Sadow, the first part of which 


appeared in the July issue of PUB 


IC WELFARE. This article and the one by Blanche F. Dimond 


entitled “The Basis for Adequate Standards of Assistance,” appearing in the June issue, will be 


available as reprints. 
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FOR MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS 





Work Amonc NEGROES 
HE North Carolina State Board of Charities 
‘T= Public Welfare has issued a mimeo- 
graphed report entitled “A History of the 
Unit of Work Among Negroes,” by John R. 
Larkins, Consultant on Negro Work. This unit 
was established January 1, 1925. During the 
18 years that have elapsed there have been many 
developments that have helped to make social 

work with Negroes more successful. 


STANDARDS 


66 TANDARDs for Institutions Caring for Aged,” 

O adopted by the California Department of 
Social Welfare, is ready for distribution. The 
63-page pamphlet covers such topics as organi- 
zation and administration, finances, personnel 
standards, housing and equipment, sanitation, 
nutrition, and medical, nursing, and social serv- 
ices. 


REORGANIZATION 


INNESOTA’S Division of Social Welfare (Bern- 
M hard W. LeVander, Director) has recently 
been reorganized through the combination of its 
programs and services into four units. The 
various categorical aids—General Relief, Child 
Welfare Services, and Blind Rehabilitation—have 
been drawn together into a Social Services Unit 
under Jarle Leirfallom. A County Services Unit, 
under Kenneth J. Holmquist, includes the field 
staff serving the entire agency in county con- 
tacts, the In-Service Training staff, and the 
Bureau of County Surveys and Procedures. The 
Finance and Management Unit, under Earl Berg, 
includes the Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Office Management, and the various auditing 
and fiscal operations. The Medical Unit, under 
Dr. E. J. Simons, handles supervision of County 
Tuberculosis Sanatoria, management of the State 
Sanatorium, services for crippled children, and 
various consultative services in the medical field. 
The State Public School for Dependent Children 
is a part of the Social Services Unit. 


The Disabled War Veterans Relief program, 
which has been a part of the Division of Social 
Welfare since 1939, was made a part of a new 
State Veterans’ Agency on July 1. On the same 
date the School Lunch Program (remaining from 
the bulk commodities and food stamp program) 
was transferred to the Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


ADMINISTRATIVE Costs 


HE Illinois Public Aid Commission, after 

making a study of the cost of administration 
of general relief in local units, concluded: 

“It is impossible from the material available 
to induce a generalization with regard to a 
standard percentage of total costs which should 
be permitted for administrative expenditures. 
Efficient administrative standards stem from 
sources other than administrative experience 
bounded by legislative restrictions. Efficient ad- 
ministrative practice requires vigilant case in- 
vestigative methods limiting case openings to 
only those applicants fully eligible, and refus- 
ing further relief to those recipients no longer 
in need; it requires adequate budgetary controls 
to prevent excessive grants of relief and con- 
versely to insure full grants to the extent of 
need. A standard consisting of a percentage of 
total obligations is not a reliable indicator of 
efficiency in administration inasmuch as it is 
dependent upon the extent of total obligations. 
. . . Administrative expenses should be deter- 
mined alone on the basis of the amount required 
to provide efficient administration. Adequate 


administration is a sound investment of public 
funds.” 


Lire INSURANCE SUPPORT 
tT. Canadian Life Insurance Officers Associ- 


ation submitted a very interesting report to 
the Special Committee on Social Security of the 
Canadian House of Commons. The views of the 
Association were stated as follows: 

“With the inauguration and integration of 
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well-prepared and practicable social security 
plans for the maintenance of a minimum sub- 
sistence level for all classes, the life insurance 
industry is much in sympathy and will give its 
hearty support. 

“With the inauguration of comprehensive and 
efficient health and rehabilitation services we, 
as a life insurance organization, are also heart- 
ily in accord. : 

“Just as in the United States, the partial plans 
of social security already set up have increased 
the demands for the services which life insurance 
companies have to offer, so too in Canada there 
may arise with the implementation of new social 
security measures increased demands for our 
services. ... 

“Thus we visualize the consolidation of ex- 
isting health activities and the inauguration of 
comprehensive health and rehabilitation schemes. 
We support well co-ordinated and integrated 
plans to these ends and now proceed to make 
certain suggestions in this respect.” 


THE BEVERIDGE PLAN 


HE prospects of acceptance of the Beveridge 
ol in England are reported favorably in this 
recent letter to the Association from Sir Henry 
Bunbury of Political and Economic Planning: 

“The present position about the Beveridge 
Plan in Britain is that while the first outburst 
of interest in the Plan has subsided there is in- 
creasing indication that this is what the people 
of Britain generally want and mean to have. 
Sectional opposition to it or parts of it is con- 
solidating in particular quarters, but while this 
has doubtless had some effect on a coalition 
government which seeks to avoid controversial 
issues I do not think that it is having or is likely 
to have any marked effect on public opinion. 
The acceptance of the plan depends on the public 
atmosphere after the war, and about this I have 
very little doubt. 

“An organisation has been formed to promote 
the adoption of the plan and encourage discus- 
sion of it; there is also a great deal of discus- 
sion about the practical problems of organisation 
that it involves. 

“That will be a large and complex operation 
and it may well be desirable to achieve it by 
stages rather than all at once, in order to min- 
imise the sheer weight of the administrative and 
political task.” 
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Directory CHANGES 


The following page references pertain to THE PUBLIC 
WELFARE—1943, available from the American Public 
Welfare Association, 1313 East 60th St., Chicago, at 
$1.50 per copy. 

U. S. Children’s Bureau 

Miss Gay B. Shepperson, formerly Principal Assistant 
Director, D. C. Board of Public Welfare, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant to the Chief of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau (pp. 15 and 57). 

California 

Dora Shaw Heffner has been appointed Director of 
the State Department of Institutions, succeeding Dr. 
F. O. Butler, who had been serving as Acting Director 
(p. 44). 

Connecticut 

For the administration of OAA, AB, and ADC in 
West Hartford, the reference should be to “HART- 
FORD—Division of Public Assistance” (p. 54). 
Delaware 

A number of state agencies have had their names 
changed during the recent legislative session. The old 
State Board of Charities has become the State Board of 
Welfare, and has moved to 2120 Market St., Wilmington 
(p. 55). 

The Mothers’ Pension Commission has also moved to 
2120 Market St., with the new name of Commission for 
Aid to Dependent Children (p. 56). 

The three state schools listed in the Directory have 
also had their names changed. The Delaware Indus- 
trial School for Girls is now the Woods Haven School 
for Girls; the Ferris Industrial School is now the Ferris 
School for Boys; and the Industrial School for Colored 
Girls is now the Kruse School (p. 56). 

Illinois 

The Division of Public Assistance has been transferred 
from the State Department of Public Welfare to the 
Illinois Public Aid Commission (p. 69). 

The following agencies serving crippled children were 
unfortunately omitted from the Directory: Commission 
for Handicapped Children, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago—Lawrence J. Linck, Executive Director; and 
Division of Services for Crippled Children, University 
of Illinois (p. 69). 

Iowa 

I. E. Larson has succeeded Frank E. Gibbs as Director 
of the Woodbury County Social Welfare Bureau (p. 82). 
Kansas 

Dr. David L. MacFarlane has succeeded Mr. Fay N. 
Seaton as Chairman of the State Board of Social Wel- 
fare (p. 84). 

Louisiana 

W. S. Terry, Jr., has resumed the Commissionership 
of the State Department of Public Welfare. Miss Bar- 
rett continues as Director of Social Services (p. 90). 
Michigan 

Fedele F. Fauri has been appointed Acting Director 
of the State Department of Social Welfare, succeeding 
John D. O’Connell. Mr. Fauri continues to serve as Su- 
pervisor of the State Bureau of Social Security (p. 105). 
Minnesota ; 

A number of changes in the Division of Social Wel- 
fare affecting pp. 111-112 of the Directory are reported 
on p. 252 of this issue. 

(Continued on page 258) 
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FOR MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LOCAL PUBLIC WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATORS AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 





ANNUAL Reports Can BE INTERESTING 
F we had a blue ribbon for the most inter- 
| esting annual report of the year, it would 

go to to the Lake County (Ind.) Department 
of Public Welfare for its 1942 report Freedom 
from Want. It is an unfortunate fact that, for 
a variety of reasons, most annual reports of pub- 
lic welfare agencies are dull. They may be read 
with something like interest by staff members, 
board members, and students, but most average 
citizens, whose understanding of the program is 
vitally important, would sooner settle down to 
read through the dictionary. 

The Lake County report is different. It is 
brief (24 pp.), attractively printed, interestingly 
titled, well illustrated, and written in language 
that Joe Doakes can understand. Statistical in- 
formation is presented in four pages of tables at 
the end, and the body of the report is devoted 
to case stories that tell not only the stories of 
individuals but the story of the agency’s (and 
community’s) successes, failures, and the handi- 
caps under which it operates as well. The use 
of brief parenthetical introductions and pertinent 
footnote comments serve to highlight the rela. 
tionship between agency limitations and unmet 
human needs. 

Perhaps most important of all, the report is 
concerned with people. Cases aren’t just statis- 
tics; they aren’t even presented with a condes- 
cending note of “interpretation” to show that 
the case load is made up of people. The net effect 
is that the total concern of the agency is with 
human beings, their sorrows, joys, ambitions, 
problems, and ultimate happiness. 

It’s a pretty remarkable job of reporting. 


CoMMUNITY INTEREST IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


RoM Dauphin County, Pennsylvania, comes 
F: study which may suggest something to other 
local public welfare administrators. At the re- 
quest of the County Board of Assistance, the 
Harrisburg Branch of the American Association 
of University Women conducted an analysis, 


the report on which was published under the 
title Who’s Who on General Assistance. 

The broad purpose of the study was to focus 
the judgment of intelligent lay citizens on the 
characteristics of individuals who continue to 
receive general assistance in a period of man- 
power shortage. The findings would not be sur- 
prising to public assistance workers, but they 
may well have been news to many people in the 
community who have no occasion to familiarize 
themselves with the details of the public assist: 
ance program. Infirmity and physical and mental 
handicaps were so characteristic of the small 
group of cases continuing to receive general 
assistance that little hope of employment was 
held out for them. (Incidentally, the individual 
clients were not identified, even to the study 
group. The information on individuals was made 
available by case number.) 

The report was highlighted at the state meet- 
ing of the A.A.U.W., and must have contributed 
considerably to public understanding of why we 
have both general assistance and a manpower 
shortage. , 


LocaL ADMINISTRATORS IN DEFENSE COUNCILS 
A ANALYSIS of the place of local public welfare 


administrators in local defense council work 
through the questionnaires circulated by the 
Council headquarters leaves something to be 
desired, since questionnaires have been submit- 
ted over a period of about a year during which 
time there were many changes in defense council 
organization. Some general observations are 
possible, however, and may be of interest. 

Of the 289 local administrators who submitted 
information on this point, 203 reported some 
definite responsibility in their local defense or 
war council, while 86 reported no affiliation. 
(Some of this latter group, however, may have 
since assumed responsibility inasmuch as 47 of 
the 86 submitted their returns prior to November 
1, 1942, which was less than six weeks after the 
release of O.C.D. instructions on emergency wel- 
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fare services.) Thirty-six local administrators 
reported more than one responsibility, a few 
indicating as many as five titles which they held 
in the local defense or war council. 

Most frequently listed was the designation, 
Chief of Emergency Welfare Services. Another 
affiliation commonly reported was either chair- 
manship of or membership in some variation of 
a “welfare committee” within the council. An- 
other large number listed themselves simply as 
members of the local defense council. Other 
important numbers were represented on evacua- 
tion committees, executive committees, child care 
committees, advisory committees, and in regis- 
tration and information services. 

One of the most obvious things revealed by 
the questionnaire is the fact that local defense 
councils follow no stereotype. There is no stand- 
ard terminology emanating from Washington 
governing the organization of such councils. In 
the welfare field alone, more than seventy-five 
different committee names were submitted, rep- 

resenting the affiliations of local public welfare 
administrators. 

Another thing that was evident in the returns 
is the participation of many local public welfare 
administrators in defense council activities out- 
side the field of public welfare. Apparently many 
individuals have been active simply as citizens 
in the civilian defense program as evidenced by 
reports of such positions as chairman or coordi- 
nator of the local defense council, member of the 
control board, secretary of the central commit- 
tee, chief air raid warden, office manager, con- 
troller, and member of the salvage committee. 

In general the returns reveal a picture of sub- 
stantial participation by public welfare officials 
in the various community programs of civilian 
defense. 


In THE ARMED SERVICES 


HE Council now has sixteen stars in its service 
flag. We have learned of the recent departure 
of the following council members to serve with 
the armed forces: 
John W. Ballew, Director, St. Louis (Mo.) 
City Social Security Commission 
George M. V. Brown, Administrator, Pierce 
County (Wash.) Welfare Department 
Bryan Hankins, Administrator, Spokane Coun- 
ty (Wash.) Welfare Department 
Raleigh Hobson, Superintendent, Richmond 
(Va.) Social Service Bureau 
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J. H. Rainwater, Director, San Diego County 
(Calif.) Department of Public Welfare 


New Councit MEMBERS 


EMBERSHIP in the National Council of Local 
Public Welfare Administrators is open to 
local directors of public welfare who are mem- 
bers of the American Public Welfare Association. 
Application for enrollment should be submitted 
to the headquarters office for action by the Mem- 
bership Committee of the Council. 

Since the June issue of PUBLIC WELFARE, 
the following administrators have been enrolled 
as Council members: 

Mrs. Anna D. Baker, Hilton Village, Virginia 

Mrs. A. T. Banks, Yadkinville, North Carolina 

Miss Robbie Binion, Rayville, Louisiana 

Mrs. Nettie Bryan, Brookfield, Missouri 

Mr. Rufus H. Carlton, Schenectady, New York 

Mr. Hollis Clark, Houston, Texas 

Mrs. Mamie East, Sundance, Wyoming 

Miss Sarah V. Forstmann, Lexington, Virginia 

Mrs. Estelle N. Goodwin, Camden, Alabama 

Miss Pauline V. Graden, Lock Haven, Penn- 

sylvania 

Mr. H. L. Griffiths, Boulder, Montana 

Mrs. Margaret Guerard, Charleston, South 

Carolina 

Mr. A. P. Hansen, Brigham City, Utah 

Mr. G. C. Henson, Sylva, North Carolina 

Mrs. Laura Lea, Keytesville, Missouri 

Miss Cecilia McCue, Charleston, West Virginia 

Mr. Harry Leslie McKenzie, Baton Rouge, 

Louisiana 

Mr. W. T. Mattox, Hillsboro, North Carolina 

Mr. James G. Meade, Joliet, Illinois 

Miss Clyde Norcom, Graham, North Carolina 

Mr. John S. Patten, Superior, Wisconsin 

Mrs. Royall P. Pinson, Greenwood, South 

Carolina 
Miss Mary V. Quisenberry, Williamsburg, Vir- 


ginia 

Mrs. Mary Alice Roberts, Richmond, Virginia 

Mrs. Mary S. Schneider, Brenham, Texas 

Mrs. Cora F. Smith, Yorktown, Virginia 

Mrs. Eunice B. Spivey, Chesterfield, Virginia 

Mr. Earl D. Taylor, Hutchinson, Kansas 

Miss Florence M. Thompson, Belleville, Kansas 

Mr. J. Malcolm: Watson, Dallas, Texas 

Miss Kathleen Willingham, Greenville, South 
Carolina 

Mr. Douglas Wood, Atlanta, Georgia 

Miss Alice M. Woodgerd, Chateau, Montana 





NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS 





DISCHARGED. A Commentary on Civil Re- 
establishment of Veterans in Canada. Robert 
England. The Macmillan Company of Canada 
Limited, Toronto. 468 pages. $5.50. (Discusses 
the men discharged from service in the last war 
and in this one, as well as the machinery and 
measures for their rehabilitation, medical treat- 
ment, pensions, vocational training, and employ- 
ment. Special problems such as the resumption 
of interrupted education, the Veterans’ Land Act, 
and neuropsychiatric cases are given special 
treatment. ) 


EXHIBITS—HOW TO PLAN AND MAKE 
THEM. National Publicity Council for Health 
and Welfare Services, 130 East 22nd Street, New 
York City 10. 30 pages. 60 cents. (Ideas for 
exhibit making with chapters by five experts on 
planning, materials, art principles and construc- 
tion, and illustrated with photographs of exhibits 
and teaching diagrams. This is one of a “how- 
to-do-it” series. ) 


THE COURTS AND THE POOR LAWS IN 
NEW YORK STATE. 1784-1929. Martha Brans- 
combe. The University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 415 pages. 
$2.50. (The latest in the series of social service 
monographs, edited by the faculty of the School 
of Social Service Administration. Carefully 
documented, the subject matter, although limited 
to the experience of one state in the recorded 
decisions of one series of courts, makes an effec- 
tive beginning of clarifying the poor laws.) 


LILLY CRACKELL. Caroline Slade. The 
Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 609 pages. $3.00. (By the author of The 
Triumph of Willie Pond, this book deals with a 
family that receives public assistance in various 
forms over a period of several generations. The 
inadequacy of the aid and the bewildering cate- 
gories are made to seem both short-sighted and 
ridiculous but to many it will seem to give an 
unfair and incomplete picture of public welfare 
programs. ) 


WAR AND CHILDREN. Anna Freud and 
Dorothy T. Burlingham. Medical War Books, 


227 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 191 
pages. $3.50. (Study of the children and parents 
of England under war conditions as observed by 
the authors in the three nurseries directed by 
them. These nurseries admit children in weak- 
ened physical condition, shocked by bombings, 
shelter life, and war conditions in the family, 
which means that each nursery has additional 
functions of a convalescent home and school for 
problem children.) 


OUTLINES OF THE FUTURE. World Or- 
ganization Emerging from the War. Henri Bon- 
net. World Citizens Association, 84 East Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 128 pages. 25 cents. 
(Attempts to measure the scope and consequences 
of Inter-Allied Cooperation, and to see in what 
direction it should develop during and after the 
war. One chapter dealing with relief organiza- 
tion should be of particular interest to social 
workers. ) 


HUMAN CONSERVATION. The Story of 
Our Wasted Resources. National Resources 
Planning Board. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 126 pages. Price 20 cents. 
(Factual information about the waste of our 
human resources presented in a clear, readable 
way with many suggestions as to what should 
be done to conserve these resources. ) 


WARTIME FACTS AND POSTWAR PROB.- 
LEMS. A Study and Discussion Manual. The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 136 pages. 50 cents. (Brief 
statements of the facts, the problems and the 
questions, and reading reference are given on a 
number of fields including Housing, Health, and 
Economic Security in this guide book of eco- 
nomic developments of the war and of postwar 
problems that will grow out of them.) 


THE CASE WORKER AND FAMILY PLAN- 
NING. The Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 43 pages. Free on request. (Information 
for the case worker that can be used as other 
important and highly personal information is 
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used. This pamphlet gives information on the 
present status of family planning, the philosophy 
which motivates it, and the basis upon which it 
operates. ) 


FAMILY SITUATIONS. An Introduction to 
the Study of Child Behavior. James H. S. Bos- 
sard and Eleanor S. Boll. The University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 3622 Locust Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 265 pages. $3.00. (This 
publication is the result of an unorganized co- 
operative venture with Dr. Bossard writing of 
the situational approach to the study of behavior 
and Mrs. Boll responsible for the gathering of 
specimens of family situations.) 


REHABILITATION OF THE WAR _ IN- 
JURED. A Symposium edited by William Brown 
Doherty, M.D., and Dagobert D. Runes, Ph.D., 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street, 
New York City. 684 pages. $10.00. (A highly 
technical book that records the experience of 
many doctors and psychiatrists with the war in- 
jured. It deals with neurological and psychiatric 
problems, plastic surgery, orthopedics, physio- 
therapy, occupational therapy, vocational guid- 
ance, and rehabilitation.) 


WHEN CHILDREN ASK. Margueritte Har- 
mon Bro. Willett, Clark & Co., 37 West Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. 268 pages. $2.00. 
(Explains why questions are important —to the 
child, and why parents should give children in- 
telligent answers if children are to be given the 
proper working equipment. This is a thought- 
provoking book for social workers as well as for 
parents. ) 


FOREIGN RELIEF AND REHABILITA- 
TION. A Bibliography compiled by Sigrid Holt, 
Librarian, Charity Organization Department. 
(The first in a series of occasional letters entitled 
Administration of Relief Abroad). 23 pages. 

THE WAR AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. A 
Bibliography compiled and annotated by Karl 
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A. Baer. (Russell Sage Foundation Library 
Bulletin Number 160—May 1943.) 15 pages. 
Each 20 cents from Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


HEALTH INSURANCE. Report of the Advis- 
ory Committee on Health Insurance Appointed 
by Order in Council P. C. 836 datéd February 5, 
1942. Published by Edmond Cloutier, Printer 
to the King, Ottawa, Canada. 558 pages. $1.50. 
(In Canada this report is popularly called the 
Heagerty Report from the name of the Chairman 
of the Committee, J. J. Heagerty, who is Director 
of Public Health Services, Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health. The report was pre- 
sented to the Special Committee on Social Se- 
curity of the House of Commons on March 16, 
1943, by the Hon. Ian Mackenzie, Minister of 
Pensions and National Health. In the United 
States, we have been very backward in making 
concrete proposals for health insurance so this 
report should be of particular interest. Included 
is a draft bill, based on studies of health insur- 
ance plans of other countries and particularly 
on health problems relating to Canada. Of in- 
terest also is an historical survey of health in- 
surance schemes and a resume of national health 


insurance schemes in operation today.) 


REPORT ON SOCIAL SECURITY FOR 
CANADA. Prepared by Dr. L. C. Marsh for 


‘ the Advisory Committee on Reconstruction. Pub- 


lished by Edmond Cloutier, Printer to the King, 
Ottawa, Canada. 145 pages. 50 cents. (This is 
the Canadian counterpart of the English Bev- 
eridge report and the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board report of the United States. It was 
presented to the Special Committee on Social 


. Security of the House of Commons on March 16, 


1943, by Hon. Mr. Mackenzie, Minister of Pen- 
sions and National Health. The recommenda- 
tions for an extension of social security, which 
are much closer to the Beveridge report than to 
the American counterpart, are now under con- 
sideration in Canada.) 





FOR YOUR INFORMATION 





New StaTeE DEPARTMENT REPORTS 


Kansas—State Department of Social Welfare, 
Report of Social Welfare in Kansas, No. 6, 
1942. 

New YorK—Fifty-fourth Annual Report of the 
Department of Mental Hygiene covering the 
fiscal year July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1942. 

TENNESSEE—F ourth Annual Report of the Ten- 
nessee Department of Public Welfare for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942. 

Utau—tThe Utah Department of Public Welfare 
has published the first issue of the Utah Public 
Welfare Review. This will appear quarterly 
and will supplant Public Assistance in Utah, a 
mimeographed monthly statistical publication. 
Volume 1, Number 1 for May 1943 contains 
very interesting information about the pro- 
gram of the State Department. 

Vircinta—Annual Report of the Virginia De- 
partment of Public Welfare for fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1942. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 
| American Red Cross has published Vol- 


ume 1, No. 1 of a “Prisoners of War Bulle- 
tin,” in order to share with the families of our 
prisoners of war and those who are keenly inter- 
ested in their welfare the information gathered 
about them. The primary objective is to keep 
relatives of prisoners as fully informed as pos- 
sible, so the publication will be sent to the next 
of kin as soon as their names are given to the 
Red Cross by the proper authorities. 


An INVITATION 


rR. JoHn Moss, Public Assistance Officer of 
the County of Kent in England, has written 
the editor as follows: 

“As a Member of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, I should be glad for any other 
Member to contact me if he is serving in the 
Armed Forces in this country so that if he de- 
sired to see anything of Public Assistance ad- 
ministration during any periods of leave, this 
could be arranged. I should be very pleased to 
do what I could for any such member in this 
connection.” 

Mr. Moss is near London, his address being 
County Hall, Maidstone; Tel. Maidstone 4395. 


AVAILABLE ON REQUEST FRom APWA 


THE BRITISH SOCIAL SERVICES. A. D. K. 
Owen. Longmans, Green and Co. New York, 
London, Toronto. 63 pages. 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES Pam- 
phlets : 

NUTRITION IN WARTIME BRITAIN. 
1942. 14 pages. 

BrRiTIsH YOUTH ACTIVITIES IN WARTIME. Re- 
vised April 1943. 18 pages. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN BriTaIN DvuRING 
THE War. April 1943. 16 pages. 

THE CARE OF CHILDREN UNDER FIVE IN War- 
TIME (England and Wales) May 1943. 16 
pages. 


SERVICES FOR CHILDREN OF WORKING 
MOTHERS IN WARTIME. A Manual for Child 
Care Committees of Local Defense Councils. Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense Publication 3625. June 
1943. 23 pages. 


December 


Directory CHANGES 
(Continued from page 253) 
New York 

Robert T. Lansdale has been appointed Commissioner 
of the State Department of Social Welfare, succeeding 
Miss Mary L. Gibbons, who had served as Acting Com- 
missioner since the death of Mr. Adie (p. 140). 

Ohio 

Herbert R. Mooney has been appointed Director of 
the State Department of Public Welfare, succeeding 
Charles L. Sherwood (p. 154). 

Karl R. Babb has been appointed Acting Chief, Divi- 
sion of Aid for the Aged, State Department of Public 
Welfare, succeeding T. W. McCaw (p. 155). 

Edward L. Worthington has been appointed Director 
of the Cleveland Department of Public Health and Wel- 
fare, succeeding Dr. Charles T. Dolezal (p. 157). 
Tennessee 

William A. Shoaf has been appointed Commissioner 
of the State Department of Public Welfare, succeeding 
Paul Savage (p. 183). 

Texas 

Hollis Clark has been appointed Director of the 
Houston-Harris County Board of Public Welfare, suc- 
ceeding W. B. Collier (p. 188). 

Virginia 

Mrs. Mary Alice Roberts has been appointed Super- 
intendent of the Richmond Social Service Bureau, suc- 
ceeding Raleigh Hobson (p. 198). 

Washington 

H. K. Ghormley has been appointed Administrator 
of the Spokane County Welfare Department, succeeding 
Bryan Hankins (p. 201). 
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